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TOMB OF HENRY IIL, IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
Tus interesting and sti!l magnificent monu- the Earl of Provence, who was grandson of 
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burial-place, by deed: in the following 
reign, pe eighteen years subsequently to 
his interment, his heart was carried by Ab- 
bot Wenlock, to Font Everaud, in Nor- 
mandy, to which foundation he had pro- 
mised it, on account of his grandfat er, 
Henry the Second, and his uncle, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, having been buried there.” 

We find Henry’s tomb described by Mr. 
Brayley with considerable minuteness and 
attention to detail :— ‘ 

“The general design and style of this 
monument, prove it to have been the work 
of Italian artists. 1t consists of two parts, 
namely, an-elevated basement raised upon 
steps, and the-tomb ‘itself, on.which lies a 
brags statue of the monarch whose ashes it 
contains. ‘The mosaic-work, with which it 
was originally decorated, has been mostly 
broken off, or picked out of the cement : at 
the east end of the basement division, where, 
from the difficulty of access, it remains 
nearly perfect, it is chiefly composed of 
small triangular pieces of red-and gilt: glass, 
disposed into pannels, having guilloche bor- 
derings. The south side of the basement, 
or that within.the chapel, is separated into 
three compartments, containing deep re- 
cesses with square pannels: in front of the 
central recess is an angular pediment, sup- 
ported by pilasters. These recesses, ac- 
cording to Keepe, who calls them ‘ ambries 
and lockiers,’ were anciently used for laying 
up the vestments and rich copes belonging 
to the altar of St. Edward: at the back of 
each is u.cross in mosaic. At each angle 
of the basement has been a twisted column, 
now. removed or destroyed, between pilas- 
ters, which appeared to sustain the entab- 
lature. ies ; 

«¢ The tomb is more elegant ia its design, 
and richer in its materials, than the sub- 
structure. Keepe describes it as ‘a com- 
posure of curious work, framed of diverse- 
coloured marbles and glittering stones, che- 
quered and gilt with gold, supported at 
each corner by twisted or serpentine co- 
lumns of the same speckled marble, all 
brought from beyond the seas, by his son 
Edward, on purpose to adorn this his fa- 
ther’s sepulchre.”* On each side is a pan- 
nelling composed of a polished slab of dark 
red porphyry (now cracked), nearly three 
feet.in length, and sixteen inches wide, with 
a gilloche ornament at the ends: two small 
diagonal squares of green jasper remain also 
On the north side. At euch angle are two 
spiral columns, with a.kind of Corinthian 
capital; but the tesserz, with which they 
were originally inlaid, are mostly gone. _ 

The brazen statue of King Henry, which 

e« -. ’s authority would seem 
to hare boon the * oot "Neustie” of Wal 
f t. Edwai precio 

Mya France for his fathers tombs in the 


lies upon the tomb, is said by Walpole to be 
the first known to have been cast here ;"F 
but he does not mention any authority for 
his assertion; and the performance. itself 
exhibits a more studied expression of simple 
dignity, than could well have resulted from 
a first attempt. Both the statue and the 
brass table (covering the tomb) beneath it, 
are richly gilt ; yet the. thick and adhesive 
coat of indurated dust which obscures the 
whole, entirely conceals the gilding, except. 
ing in certain. parts that have been rubbed. 
The king is arrayed in a long mantle, reach- 
ing to the feet,. and. fastened across the 
breast ; where some. jewel, or fibula, sag 
to. have been once inserted. On the head, 
which reposex on two small cushions, is a 
Coronet, with fleurs-de-lis: from which the 
hair descends in two large curls: the face is 
small, having mustachios and a round beard. 
There is a fine simplicity in the folds of the 
drapery ; and were the thick conting of dirt 
removed, it would, most probubly, be found 
ornamented in a similar way to the coverings 
of the feet, ‘which are gilt-and diapered in a 
running pattern. ‘The positions of the 
hands indicate that they originally contained 
sceptres, but the latter -are gone; as are, 
also, the ‘lion at the feet, and half — 
over the head,’ which are mentioned by 
Keepe, and must, therefore, have been sto- 
len since he wrote. his work in 1681. The 
brass tuble is diapered with lozenges, each 
inclosing ‘a lion passant guardant :’ these 
nay be. plainly distinguished near the 
cushions. ound three sides of the verge 
is engraven the following French inscrip- 
tion ; on the remaining side is a running or- 
nament of vine leaves and grapes. 

Dei : gist: Menvi : Jadis : Wey : ve: 
Gngletere : sepgnur : De : Pirlaunde : 
educ : De : Aquitapne : lefiz : lirep : Jo= 
han : Jadis : Rep : de : Guglerere : Ariz 
Deu : face : merci : Amen. 

Henry the Third (who, though a despot 
in principle, was a greut encourager of the 
arts) is described by historians as a man of 
middle stature; and us having such a cast 
in one eye as_to hide even part of the ball 
and pupil. The length of the statue is 
neurly five feet nine inches: it represents 
him with small features, but without any 
particular expression of countenance ; though 
somewhat too young for the age, sixty-six, 
at which he died.’ 


+ “ Anecdotes of Painting,” vol. i.—Katherine, 
youngest daughter of Henry III. died in 1257, aged 
five years; and it appears, from the Records in the 
Tower, that a Brass Image was puichased in the 
City “ to set upon her tomv: over the tomb there 
was, also, a Silter Image of St. Katherine, for which 
William of Gloucester, the King’s Goldsmith, was 
paid seventy marks. 
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THE LATE KING. 


His late Majesty died in the same apartment 
in which George the Fourth breathed his 
last. About two hours previously to the 
death of the King, it was thought necessary 
to remove him from one chamber to 
guother, in the hope that a change of air 
might assist respiration. The room iuto 
which his Majesty was carried, was that in 
which George the Fourth died, and there 
William the Fourth expired also. (An en- 
gtaving end description of this apartment 
will be found in the Mirror, vol. xvi. pp. 1—2.) 
a THE STATE COFFIN 
has ‘been made by Mr. Thomas Turner, 139, 
New. Bond-street, who had been for fifty 
years upholsterer to his late Majesty. The 
coffin is of Spanish mahogany, of the finest 
grain, two inches and a half in thickness, 
covered with purple velvet, of Genoa manu- 
facture, and lined with white satin. The 
dimensions are: length, 7 ft. 3in.; depth, 
2 ft.; breadth across the shoulders, 2 ft. 
10 in.; breadth of the head, 24in.; breadth 
of the feet, 22in. The ornaments, consist- 
ing of the handles and nails, are of silver 
gilt. On the lid of the coffin, in the first 
nel, is placed the Royal arms of Eng- 
nd, curiously wrought in silver gilt. la 
the centre panel is a massive silver gilt plate, 
= which is engraved the following inscrip- 
ion :— 


Depositum 
SERENIsstm1 PoTENTISSIMI 
Er Excen.enrissimt MONARCHI, 
Guuiermt Quart; 
Der enatia Bairanniarum Regis, 
Finei DeFensonis ; 
Reais Hanevexix, A.C.; 
Baunsvict et Lunesure: Ducis, 
Oslr xx. DIE JUNIT, 
Anno Domini, MDccCxxXXVII. 
2ratis sua% Lxxu. Ree@nique svi vit. 
In the lower panel, on the foot of the lid, is 
the Order of the Garter, with the inscription, 
‘ Honi soit gui mal y pense.” Around the 
coffin and lid are rows of nails, in double 
lines, and cornices of unique design. 


Che Hketch-book. 


MY COAT, MY BOOK, AND MY UMBRELLA. 
(Continued from page 6.) 5 

Tue anxiety felt by Mr. Obby on the sub- 
ject of his property, pursued him while 
asleep. He thought he was in Holywell- 
street,—the kingdom of coats—the very 
Hades of worn-out wearing apparel—when 
an individual brushed by him in an upper 
njamin so much like the one for which he 
mourned, that he at once set off in pursuit. 
The great coat, however, with the man in 
it, still kept the lead; not that, as he fancied, 
he ever ran better in his life. He skimmed 
over his ground he knew not how. It seem- 
ed to him as if he, (Mr. 0.) oe the 





loan of her wings from an angel, and had 
tacked them on to his heels. But he could 
not catch the thief for the life of him. Of 
a sudden, however, the coat came to a halt: 
he was at its side, when, Jo! the chase 

roved to be no coat, but the book which he 
had lost—an enlarged edition, perhaps— 
bound in the same colour as his coat, with 
side pockets and a velvet collar. He trem- 
bled from head to foot, without power to 
move a limb; but, however, taking out his 
glasses, he began to read in the book. 
Then came, as it were, a dark cloud over 
the page, and he looked up, and it was his 
own brown umbrella, unfolded to the breeze, 
and cxreering in mid air. He clutched at. 
the handle, took the huge book under his 
arm without the least inconvenience, and 
rose into the clouds. How long he suiled 
it were difficult to tell, but suddenly it be- 
came night, and as he floated he could hear 
two policemen talking in the streets of this 
world; and he thought the one said unto 
the other to quiet him, “ shut up!’”? when, 
all at once, his parachute closed with a 
shock, himself falling with fitful velocity, 
and,.with fear and trembling, he found him- 
self—awake in his bed. 

Mr. Obby, like a good public servant, ate 
tended to his duties on the following day, 
with customary exactitude; but no svoner 
had four o’clock struck, than our clerk 
set forth in his search after book, coat, und 
umbrella. The war office is very centri- 
cally situated, and, therefore, he determined 
to take up all these pledges, and set his 
mind at ease, before he dined. 

‘6 My dear fellow,”? said Mr. Phipps, “ it 
was the luckiest thing in the world you 
calling here yesterday. Poor Dick Chisel 
dined with us—and you know how wet it 
turned out. Well, Dick never rides, and he 
would not have had a dry thread about him, 
if we had not given him—’’ 

«© My umbrella !” 

«« Exactly so—he took it home with him.” 

Jonas Obby had always thought Phipps 
his friend; but it was a manifest mistake on 
his part. To be eure Phipps had been bora 
again into the fashionable world within two 
years, and thence might have arisen this lax 
morality with regard to other people’s pro- 
perty. Obby suffered fully as much from 
the breach of confidence as from the length- 
ened severance from his umbrella. It was 
no use repining, however, so he started on 
his way back, having still two places to call 
at,—Mrs. Booby’s for his book, and the 
Thompson’s for his great cout. 

It was nearly five o’clock when Mr. Obby 
got to his next calling place. Mrs. Booby, 
the substantial wife of a very substantial 
tradesman, was superintending the supping 
of the little Boobies, and consequently it 
was not to be wondered at if her 
of our elderly friend was not warm, ay éus 
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tomarily was the case. Yet there was that 
in her manner expressive of a something 
beyond the mere annoyance of being sur- 

rised aproned, and in the act of feeding 

Fer little, lions.: But Mr. Obby was per- 
fectly unconscious of any offence; and, as 
he felt anxious to reach home to dinner, he 

roceeded at once to business. 

*¢ About that book of mine, Mrs. Booby. 
Mary, with whom 1 left it in your absence 
yesterday, tells me you have taken charge 
of it.”’ 

Mrs. Booby hesitated, and perhaps 
slightly coloured. She’begged Mr. Obby’s 
indulgence for a few, moments till she got 
quit of the children, and then she would 
speak to him. 

What can there be to say on the matter ! 
thought the visiter. Silly woman ! to keep 
me waiting here, when the only question is, 
to give me my book. But kept he was, 
notwithstanding ; for it so happened that 
Master Julius Booby would never give over 
euting, and Miss Cassandra would never 
begin,— extremities each equally perplexing 
to the fond mamma, who of course found 
that the fault in both cases lay with the 
children’s attendant. In the meantime, 
Mr. Obby’s doubts, hunger, and anxiety, 
increased at compound interest. 

’ The innocents’ at last went off,—scream- 
ing; and then Mrs. Booby found time to 
inform her friend that there were some 
things which people could not talk of before 
children. ‘ But now, Sir,’’ said she, 
“may I ask your motive for leaving that 
work in the hands of my servant ?”’ 

Mr. Obby explained ; though, of the two 
parties, he thought himself most entitled to 
an explanation. 

6s Hecanse,” continued Mrs. Booby, 
after listening to his matter-of-fact story, 
« because, Sir, I am very particular as to 
what my domestics read, and I really do not 

ink —— 

“= My dear Mrs. Booby, this is a work 
on Physiology,—the girl would never look 
at it; and, if she did, it could never hurt 
any one. Did you look into it ?”” . 

“ Very loosely, Sir, I admit. But, in 
fact, 1 always think it odd when such out 
of the way things are put into the hands of 
servant girls. Mind me, Sir, I do not sus- 
pect your motives for a moment "9 

“© My motives, ma’am—I thought I had 

roved to you that it was all an accident. 

Bat—I beg pardon ;_ will you allow me then 
at once to carry off this obnoxious work ?” 

« I have not got it to give you, Sir,’’ re- 
plied the lady. Who s ould drop in last 
night but Mr. Chisel, who took it up, and 
was reading in it. When he went away, he 
begged it of me, promising to bring it to 
you as to-morrow ; and, to speak the truth, 
I was not sorry to get rid of it.” 


A curious fatality attached itself to Mr. 
Obby’s little property. This was the second 
article that had fallen into the clutches of 
this Mr. Chisel. The sufferer felt some- 
what bewildered on the subject, and Mrs, 
Booby resumed. 

“ A curious story, too, seems to hang by 
that book of yours; for Mr. Chisel told us 
that, by some accident, he had already 
called at two places where you had been; 
and, as it was so wet a night, he had 
availed himself of your goods and chattels. 
From Mr. Phipps, I think it was, he got 
an umbrella, and at the Thompsons—— 

** You don’t mean to say that Mr. Chisel 
has also got my great-coat,” suddenly in- 
terposed the sufferer. 

“T saw it on his buck, Mr. Ohby—it 
fitted him toa T. Well, Sir, we laughed 
heartily at the oddity of the thing, and Jet 
him have the book to finish the joke. But, 
however, he promised to return all toge- 
ther; and it would give him an opportu- 
nity, he said, of making your more inti- 
mate acquaintance. He’s a very worthy 
man, I believe, but Booby wont trust him.”’ 
This last observation was entirely paren- 
thetical. 

Mr. Obby was cut to the heart; he 

d overwhelmed by a chain of contrary 
events. But Jonas, like the “ mute fish in 
the element, knew no touch of eloquence,” 
so he said nothing further on the subject, but 
taking up his hat, made his usual kind com- 
pliments and adieux to the lady, and moved to- 
wards the door. Mrs. Booby desired her nur. 
sery-maid to open the door; tor, as she 
said, “‘ Mary was busy in the kitchen.” 
The gentleman departed homewards, fee]- 
ing very strongly the humiliation to which 
he had been subjected, and a conviction that 
the little housemaid had opened the door to 
him for the last time. Not that this circum- 
stance in itself affected him, much as he 
liked her pretty smiles; but it was hard to 
think that she was “ denied” to him alone 
—was “ busy in the kitchen’”’ solely on his 
account. He was clearly suspected—but of 
what? and his conduct lay under matronly 
surveillance. In spite of his better reason, 
he felt all over guilty—a distiller of poisons 
dangerous to young females—a spreader 
of sedition and privy-conspiracy in respece 
table households. 

Unpleasant as was all this, it wae but 
trifling in comparison to new and threat- 
ened annoyances. Mr. Obby, after all his 
trouble, would gladly have given up both 
coat and umbrella, if by so doing he could 
have rid himself of the visit of the individual 
who had undertaken to restore them per- 
sonally, Though that gentleman was a 
friend of his friends, he had never liked 
Mr. Chisel. He knew him to be only en- 
tertained and tolerated, as people take in an 
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obnoxious newspaper, for the sake of his 
talk and his tittle‘tattle : he did not wish to 
increase the circulation of Chisel ; vulgarity 
was that person’s leading article, and prompt- 
ness and impudence his supporters. . 
These reflections might take their origin 
in prejudice on the part of Jonas Obby; 
but that gentleman was sincere in the opi- 
nion, and dreaded the arrival of his mor- 
row’s visiter in a proportionate degree. Yet 
he was not obliged to make much of his 
est. He did not intend to ask him to re- 
peat his call. One operation would rid him 
of the disorder. To-morrow! yes, to-mor- 
row would set all to rights! The great- 
coat would be suspended on its accustomed 
g,—his umbrella would take up its post 
in its stand,—and the book would at last be 
forwarded to the next member on the list. 
In these consolatory reflections Mr. Obby 
sank into early repose after his troubles. 
How vain they were, our next chapter will 
perhaps prove. But where is the man who, 
on his waking pillow, has not indulged in 
dreams illusory as those of slumber ?—T.R. 


Pew Books. 


THE CITY OF THE SULPAN, AND DOMESTIC 
MANNERS OF THE TURKS, IN 1836. 
By Miss Pardoe. 

Tus is a charming work—such as might 
ve been expected from the author of Traits 
and Traditions of Portugal. Accompanied by 
her father, Miss Pardoe left England for the 
East towards the close of the year 1835, in- 
tending to visit Turkey, Greece, and Egypt. 
Halting at Constantinople, our fair author 
soon found much to learn and relate of that 
magnificent city. Her sojourn there was, 
consequently, two years instead of as many 
months. During her stay, she not only in- 
spected all the curiosities of Constantinople, 
but went round about her walls, to sketch the 
beautiful lap of nature in which lies this dia- 
dem of cities. Of the “ domestic life” of its 
inhabitants too Miss Pardoe presents us with 
an interesting picture, novel in some respects, 
and we doubt not, just in all its views ; for, it 
is not too much to say that the Turkish cha- 
racter has been cruelly misrepresented by the 
majority of — travellers. Of all its gra- 
dations we find in Miss Pardoe’s work ably- 
drawn portraits—from the Sultan Mahmoud 
to the “ short-weight ’’ bakers of the capital ; 

as a few extracts will show :] 

A Turkish Dinner. 

The room was a perfect square, totally un- 
furnished, save that in the centre of the floor 
was spread a carpet, on which stood a wooden 
frame, about two feet in height, supporting an 
immense, round, plated tray, with the edge 
slightly raised. In the centre of the tray was 
placed a capacious white basin, filled with a 





kind of cold bread soup; and around it were 
ranged a circle of small porcelain saucers, 
filled with sliced cheese, anchovies, caviare, 
and sweetmeats of every description : amon 
these were scattered spoons of box-wood, an 
goblets of pink and white sherbet, whose 
rose-scented contents perfumed the apartment. 
The outer range of the tray was covered with 
fragments of unleavened bread, torn asunder; 
and portions of the Ramazan cake, a dry, 
close, sickly kind of paste, glazed with the 
whites of eggs, and strewed over with ani- 
seeds. 

Our party was a numerous one—the aged 
nurse, who had reared the children of the fa- 
mily—the orphan boy of a dead son, who, with 
his wife, had perished by plague during the 
previous twelve months—several neighbours 
who had chosen the hour of dinner to make 
their visits—a very pretty friend from Scutari 
—and a very plain acquaintance from the 
house of death—the widow of a day—whose 
husband had expired the previous morning, 
been buried the same evening, and, as it ap- 
peared, forgotten on the morrow; for the 
 disconsolate widow ” had come forth in a 
pink vest, and sky blue trousers, with rings 
on her fingers, and jewels in her turban, to 
seek the advice and assistance of the master 
of the house, in securing some valuable shawls, 
and sundry diamonds and baubles which she 
had possessed before her marriage, from the 
grasp of the decased’s relatives. 

As soon as the serious busines of the repast 
really commenced, that is, when we had each 
possessed ourselves of a cushion, and squatted 
down with our feet under us round the dinner 
tray, having on our laps linen napkins of 
about two yards in length richly fringed; the 
room was literally filled with slaves, “ black, 
white, and grey,” from nine years old to fifty. 

Fish, embedded in rice, followed the side or 
rather circle saucers that I have already des- 
cribed; and of mest of which I sparingly par. 
took, as the only answer that I was capable of 
giving to the unceasing “ Eat, eat, you are 
welcome,” of the lady of the house. With 
the fish, the spoons came into play, and all 
were immersed in the same dish; but I must 
not omit to add that this custom is rendered 
less revolting than it would otherwise be, by 
the fact that each individual is careful, should 
the p/at be partaken of a second time, (a rare 
occurrence, however, from the rapidity with 
which they are changed), always to confine 
herself to one spot. The meat and poul 
were eaten with the fingers; each individual 
fishing up, or breaking away, what pleased 
hereye; and several of them tearing a portion 
asunder, and handing one of the pieces tome 
as a courtesy, with which, be it remarked, 
par parenthése, I should joyfully have dis- 
pensed. Nineteen dishes, of fish, flesh, fowl, 

, and creams, succeeding each other in 
the most heterogenous manner—the salt fol 
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lowing the sweet, and the stew preceding the 
custard—were terminated by a pyramid of 
pillauf. I had the perseverance to sit out this 
elaborate culinary exhibition; an exertion 
which is, however, by no means required of 
any one, by the, observance of Turkish 
courtesy, 

As we rose from table, a slave presented 
herself, holding a basin and strainer of 
wrought metal, while a second poured tepid 
water over our hands, from an elegantly formed 
vase of the same materials; and a third 
handed to us embroidered napkins of great 
beauty, of which I really availed myself with 
reluctance. 


Turkish Beds. ; 


Our beds were composed of mattresses laid 
one above the other upon the floor, and these 
were of the most ccstly description; mine 
being yellow satin brocaded with gold, and 
that of my companion violet-coloured velvet, 
richly fringed. A Turkish bed is arranged in 
an instant—the mattresses are covered with 
a sheet of silk gauze, or striped muslin, (my 
own on this occasion was of the former mate- 
rial)—half a dozen pillows of various forms 
and sizes are heaped up at the head, all in 
richly embroidered lin cases, through 





which the satin containing the down is dis- 
tinctly seea--and a couple of warded cover- 
lets are laid at the feet, carefully folded: no 
second sheet is considered necessary, as the 


coverlets are lined with fine white linen. 
Those which were provided for us were of pale 
blue silk, worked with rose-coloured flowers. 
At the lower end of every Turkish room 
are large closets for the reception of the bed- 
ding ; and the slaves no sooner ascertain that 
you have risen, than half a dozen of them 
enter the apartment, and in five minutes every 
vestige of your couch has disappeared—you 
hurry from the bed to the bath, whence you 
cannot possibly escape in less than two hours 
and the business of the day isthen generally 
terminated for.a Turkish lady. All that re- 
mains to de done is to sit under the covering 
of the tandour, passing the beads of a per- 
fumed chaplet rapidly through the fingers— 
arranging and re-atranging the head-dress 
and ornaments—or to put on the yashmac 
and feridjhe, and sally forth, accompanied by 
two or three slaves, to pay visits to favourite 
friends; either on foot, in yellow boots reach- 
ing up to the swell of the leg, over which a 
slipper of the same colour is worn; or in an 
ataba, or carriage of the country, all paint, 
gilding, and crimson cloth, nestled among 
cushions, and making more use of her eyes 
than any being on earth save a Turkish woman 
would, with the best inclination in the world, 
be able to accomplish; such finished coquetry 
I never before witnessed as that of the Turk- 
ish ladies in the street. As the Araba moves 
slowly. along, the fertqjhe is flung back to 


display its white silk lining and bullion tas. 
sels; and, should a group of handsome men 
be clustered on the pathway, that instant is 
accidentally chosen for arranging the yashmace,,. 
The dark-eyed dames of Spain, accomplished 
as they are in the art, never made more use of 
the graceful veil than do the orientals of the 
jealous yashmac. 


Characteristics of Constantinople. 


To the eye, Turkey is, indeed, all that has 
been described, gorgeous, glowing, and mag- 
nificent; the very position of its capital seems 
to claim for it the proud title of the ‘“ Queen 
of Cities.” Throned on its seven hills, mir- 
rored in the blue beauty of the Bosphorus— 
that glorious strait which links the land- 
locked harbour of Stamboul to the mouth of 
the Euxine—uniting two divisions of the earth 
in its golden grasp—lording it over the clas- 
sic and dusky mountains of Asia, and the 
laughing shores of Europe—the imagination 
cannot picture a site or scene of more perfect 
beauty. But the morale of the Turkish em- 
pire is less perfect than its terrestrial position ; 
it possesses the best conducted people with 
the worst conducted government— ministers 
accessible to bribes — public functionaries 
practised in chicane—a court withvut con- 
sistency, and a population without energy. 

All these things are, however, on the sur- 
face, and cannot, consequently, escape the 
notice of any observant traveller. It is the 
reverse of the picture that has been so fre- 
quently overlooked and neglected. And yet 
who that regards, with unprejudiced eyes, the 
moral state of Turkey, can fail to be struck 
by the absence of capital crime, the contented 
and even proud feelings of the lower ranks, 
and the absence of all assumption and 
haughtiness among the higher ? 

Constantinople, with a population of six 
hundred thousand souls, has a police of one 
hundred and fifty men. No street riots rouse 
the quiet citizens from their evening cogita- 
tions — no gaming-house vomits forth its 
throng of despairing or of exulting votaries-- 
no murders frighten slumber from the pillows 
of the timid, “ making night hideous ’—no’ 
ruined speculator terminates his losses and 
his life at the same instant, and thus be- 
queathes a double misery to his survivors—no 
inebriated mechanic reels homeward to wreak 
his drunken temper on his trembling wife— 
the Kavashlir, or police of the capital, are ra- 
ther for show than use. 

From dusk the streets are silent, save when 
their echoes are awakened by the footfalls of 
some individual who passes, accompanied by 
his servant bearing a lantern, on an errand 
of business or pleasure. Without these lap- 
terns, no person can stir, as the streets of the 
city are not lighted, and so ill paved that it 
would he not only difficult, but almost dange-. 
tous, to traverse them in the dark. If occa- 
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sionally some loud voice of dispute, or some 
ringing peal of laughter, should scare the si- 
lence of night, it is sure to be the voice or 
the laughter of an European, for the Turk is 
never loud, even in his mirth; a quiet, inter- 
nal chuckle, rather seen upon the lips than 
sensible to the ear, is his greatest demonstra- 
tion of enjoyment; and while the excitable 
Greek occasionally almost shrieks out his hi- 
larity, the Musselmaun will look on quietly, 
with the smile about his mouth, and the 
sparkle in his eye, which are the only tokens 
of his anticipation in the jest. 


Tenderness ‘to Animals. 


To all the brute creation the Turks are not 
only merciful but ministering friends; and to 
so great an extent do they cary this tender- 
ness towards the inferior animals, that they 
will not kill an unweaned lamb, in order to 
spare unnecessary suffering to the mother ; 
and an English sportsman, who had been un- 
successful in the chaise, having, on one occa- 
sion, in firing off his piece previously to dis- 
embarking from his caique, brought down a 
gull that was sailing above his head, was re- 
proached by his rowers with as much horror 
and emphasis as though he had been guilty 
of homicide. . 

I have elsewhere remarked on the singu 
lar impunity enjoyed by the aquatic birds 
which throng the harbour of Genstantinople, 
and sport among the shipping; on the divers, 
that may be knecked down by the oar of 
every passing caique, so fearless are they of 
human vicinity; and the gulls, which cluster 
like pigeons on the rocfs of the houses—on 
the porpoises that crowd the port, and the 
dogs that haunt the streets. It may not be 
unamusing to state the forfeit inflicted on an 
individual for destroying one of these animals, 
as it is both curious and characteristic. The 
dead dog is hung up by the tail in such a 
manner as to suffer. his nose to touch the 
ground; and his murilerer is compelled to 
cover him entirely with corn or millet seed, 
which is secured by the proper authorities, 
and distributed to the poor. This ceremony 
generally costs the delinquent about a thou- 
sand piastres. 


Turkish Cemeteries. 


The superiority of the Turkish cemeteries 
over those of Europe may be accounted for in 
several ways. Their head-stones are more 
picturesque and various—their situation better 
chosen—and, above all things the Mussul- 
maun never disturbs the ashes of the dead. 
There is no burying and re-burying on the 
same spot, as with us. The remains of the 
departed are sacred. 

hen.a body is committed to the earth, 
the priest plants a cypress at the head, and 
auother at the foot, uf the grave; and hence 
those far-spreading forests, those bough over- 


canopied cities of the dead, which form so 
rematkable a feature in Turkish scenery. 
Should only one tree in six survive, enough 
stil] remain to form a dense and solemn grove; 
but the Turks have a singular superstition 
with regard to those that, instead of lancing 
their tall heads towards the sky, take a down. 
ward bend, as though they would fain return 
to the earth from whence they sprang; they 
hold that these imply the damnation of the 
soul whose mortal remains they overshadow ; 
and as, from the closeness with which they 
are planted, and their consequent number, 
such accidents are by no means rare, it must 
be at best a most uncomfortable creed. 

Where the acacia trees blossom in their 
beauty, and shed their withered flowers upon 
a plain of yraves on the right hand, immedi- 
ately in a line with the European cemetery, is 
the burial ground of the Armenians. It isa 
thickly-peopled spot; and as you wander be- 
neath the leafy bows of the scented acacias, 
and thread your way among the tombs, you 
are struck by the peculiarity of their inscrip- 
tions, The noble Armenian character is 
graven deeply into the stone; name and date 
are duly set forth; but that which renders an 
Armenian slab (for there is not a head-stone 
throughout the cemetery) peculiar and dis- 
tinctive, is the singular custom that has ob- 
tained among this people of chisselling upon 
the tomb the emblem of the trade or profes. 
sion of the deceased. 

Thus the priest is distinguished even be- 
yond the grave by the mitre that surmounts 
his name—the diamond merchant by a group 
of ornaments—the money-changer by a pair 
of scales—the florist by a knot of flowers— 
besides many more ignoble hieroglyphics, 
such as the razor of the barber, the shears of 
the tailor, and others of this class; and, 
where the calling is one that may have bees 
followed by either sex, a book, placed imme 
diately above the appropriate emblem, distin- 
guishes the grave of the man. 

Nour is this all: the victims of a violent 
death have also their distinctive mark — and 
more than one tomb in this extraordinary bu- 
rial place presents you with the headless 
trunk of an individual, from whose severed’ 
throat the gushing blood is spirting upwards 
like a founting, while the head itself is pile 
lowed on the clasped hands! Many of the 
more ancient among the tombs are very richly 
and elaborately wrought, but nearly all the 
modern ones are perfectly simple; and you 
seldom pass the spot without seeing groups 
of people seated upon the graves beneath ¢ 
shadow of the trees, talking, and even smok. 
ing. Death has no gloom for the natives of 
the East. 

The Turkish cemetery stretches along the 
slope of the hill behind the barrack, and de. 
scends far into the valley. Its thickly planted 
cypresses form a dense shade, beneath which 
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the tall head-stones gleam out white and 
ghastly. The grove is intersected by foot- 

hs, and here and there a green glade lets 
in the sunshine, to glitter upon many a gilded 
tomb. Plunge into the thick darkness of the 
More cove’ spots, and for a moment you 
will almost think that you stand amid the 
ruins of some devastated city. You are sur- 
rounded by what appear for an instant to be 
the myriad fragments of some mighty whole 
—but the gloom has deceived you—you are 
im the midst of a Nekropolis—a City of the 
Dead. Those chisselled blocks of stone that 
lie prostrate at your feet, or lean heavily on 
one side as if about to fall, and which at the 
first glance have seemed to you to be the 
shivered ious of some mighty column— 
those turban-crowned shafts which rise on 
all sides—those gilt and lettered slabs erected 
beside them—are memorials of the departed 
—the first are of ancient date; the earth has 
become loosened at their base, and they have 
lost their hold—the others tell their own tale; 
the bearded Moslem sleeps beside his wife— 
the turban surmounting his head stone, and 
the rose-branch carved on hers, define their 
sex, while the record of their years and virtues 
is engraven beneath. Would you know more? 
Note the form and folds of the turban, and 
you will learn:the rank and profession of the 


(The_Pedlar and his Dog, from a window in Lambeth Church.—See the opposite Page.) 








deceased—here lies the man of law—and 
there rests the Pasha—the soldier slumbers 
yonder, and close beside you repose the ashes 
: the a and there, — over 
the burial-ground, may distinguish seve- 
ral heab-aieees from which the ream have 
been recently struck off—so recently that the 
severed stone is not yet weather-stained ; 
they mark the graves of the Janissaries, de- 
secrated by order of the Sultan after the ex- 
tinction of their body ; who himself stood b: 
while a portion of the work was going forward; 
and the mutilated turbans that are half buried 
in the long grass beside these graves) are 
imperishable witnesses to their disgrace—a 
disgrace which was extended even beyond 
the grave, and whose depth of ignominy can 
only be understood in a country where the 
dead are objects of peculiar veneration. 

Those raised terraces inclosed within a 
railing are family burial-places; and the mi- 
niature column crowned with a féz, painted 
in bright scarlet, records the rest of some in- 
fant Effendi. At the base of many of the 
shafts are stones hollowed out to contain 
water, which are carefully filled, during the 
warm season, by pious individuals, for the 
supply of the birds, or any wandering 
animals. 

The Turks have a strange superstition at- 
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tached to this cemetery. They believe that 
on particular anniversaries sparks of fire exude 
from many of the. graves, and lose themselves 
among the boughs of the cypresses. The 
idea is at least highly poetical. 





Popular Antiquities. 


PEDLAR’S ACRE. 


Porvar names of localities often take their 
rise in error,confused with some portion of truth, 
On this fact, our metropolis and its suburbs 
present many instances ; perhaps none more 
striking than the origin of the nameof Pedlar’s 
Acre, in the parish of Lambeth. This place 
is a spot of ground near Westminster Bridge ; 
it contains an acre and nineteen poles, 
and is the property of the parish. Its name, 
“ Pedlar’s Acre,” is referred to its having been 
given by a pedlar, on condition that his picture 
with that of his deg, be perpetually preserved 
in painted glass, in one of the windows of the 
church ; in corroboration of which, reference 
is made to such a representation in the south 
east window of the middle aisle of Lambeth 
church, as shown in the a pee It has 
been suggested, however, with great pro- 
bability, that this picture was intended rather 
as a rebus on the, name of the benefactor, 
(Chapman,) than tobe descriptive of his trade, 
and this suggestion is strengthened by an 
apposite fact. In the church of Swaffam, in 
Norfolk is the portrait of John Chapman, a 
great benefactor to that parish ; and the device 
ofa pedlar and his pack occurs in several 
parts of the church, which circumstance has 

iven rise to nearly the same tradition at 

jwaffam as at Lambeth.® 

The tradition is likewise invalidated by the 
circumstance of this piece of ground not 
having been originally named “ Pedlar’s Acre,” 
which would in all probability have been the 
case, had its donor been a pediar. From the 
patish register we gather that the above ground 
was first called the Church Hope or Hopys. 
The same authority states it to have been left 
by “a person unknown,” in 1504. It was 
then let at only 2s. 8d. per annum; in 1752, 
it was leased at 100/. per annum, and a fine 
of 800/. ; and, in 1820, it was estimated at 
250/. a year; so that whatever may have been 
the origin of this gift, it has proved a pro- 
ductive benefaction to the parish. 

There is, probably, no parish in the su- 
burbs of London of greater interest than 
Lambeth. Its church abounds with memo- 
rials of celebrated persons ; and its venerable 
palace, as has already been shown in the 
Mirror, has been the abode of many of the 
most eminent characters in ecclesiastical 
history. 

© Preface to Hearne’s edition of Caii Antiqui- 
tates, p. 84. 


Che Public Journals. 


ANGLING—PRO AND CON. 

Simm Houmpsry Davy, in his Salmonia, thus 
describes the advantages of angling to the 
philosopher, the lover of nature, and the man 
of feeling! “ It carries us into the most 
vivid and beautiful scenery of nature, among 
the mountain lakes, and the clear and lovely 
streams that gush from the highest ranges of 
elevated hills, or that make their way through 
the cavities of calcareous strata. How de- 
lightful, in the early spring, after the dull 
and tedious time of winter, to wander forth 
by some clear stream, to see the leaf bursting 
from the purple bud, to wander upon the 
fresh turf below the shade of trees, whose 
bright blossoms are filled with the music of 
the bee, and on the surface of the waters to 
view the gaudy flies sparkling like gems in 
the sunbeam, to hear the twittering of the 
water-birds,” with many similar sights and 
sounds, and to finish all-by hooking a salmon, 
and carrying him home in a basket. 

All this is very well for Sir Humphry. 
Yet, as Esop says, if lions could paint, or 
salmon either, we should probably hear a 
different account of the- rapturous nature of 
human huntings and fishings. We premise 
that we are not Quixotic enough to venture a 
syllable against the humanity, wisdom, and 
necessity of angling; that we are not so 
utterly ignorant of human nature as to expect 
that an angler can be converted any more 
than a Jacobin; or so singularly illogical as 
to argue, that fish can feel a hook through a 


jaw or a nostril; or that whether they can 


feel or not, the question should in the least 
impede the sport of either gentlemen or ladies 
in hvoking them for the mere sport of the 
angler. Yet without attempting to rival the 
picturesque of the philosopher, may we not 
suppose a salmon with the pen in his gills 
inditing some such state of the case as this. 
“ After having wintered in the central 
region of the Atlantic, in a depth of about 
ten miles, which no storm could disturb, and 
where the smoothness of the sands, the calm- 
ness of the water, and the luxuriant richness 
and variety of vegetation made the most 
delightful life for nine months of the year, 
while all on the surface was raging tempest 
or bitter frost, the necessity of iding for 
my offspring in the river in which I first saw 
the light, drove me most reluctantly upwards, 
As our column of about a hundred millions 
approached the shores, we found sufficient 
reason to regret the delightful regions which 
we had left below. Instead of the pure 
water in which it was a luxury to move, we 
shrunk from the half warm, half corru 
eannuntan ae peal the smell of 
the decayed vegetation down by the 
rivers, and were all but choked by the mise 





which discoloured the emerald clearness of 
the ocean for leagues. At last we reached 
our allotted rivers ; but here new evils awaited 
us ; vast troops of dog-fish, sharks, and seals, 
awaited our coming, rushed upon us, and 
devoured thousands before our eyes. But 
our numbers were incalculable, and we pushed 
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sation in my throat now grew more torturing 
than ever. At last, judge of my horror, when 
I saw the monster standing on the bank 
above me. His miry covering seemed more 
miry than ever, the props on which he tot. 
tered more tottering, but his countenance 





on. At length I shot up my native stream, 
and on gliding into the nook where I was 
born, felt some of the sensations natural to 
home. As I was the largest and most power- 
ful tenant of the stream, I had no fear of 
rivalry ; I swept through all its depths and 
recesses with the delight of novelty, tasted 
its fresh herbage, sheltered myself from the 
heat under the shade of its drooping willows, 
and at will sported in the sun. But one day, 
as I was darting with the speed of an arrow 
and the rapture of full animation, through 
the centre of the stream that rippled in silver 
under a breeze perfumed with the fragrance 
of a thousand flowers, I was startled by the 
sight of a monster such as I had never seen 
before. It was of indescribable uglinesss. 
Instead of the brilliant sheathing, the dia- 
mond scale, and the rainbow painting, to 
which I had been accustomed in the tribes 
of the ocean, its clothing was of the colour 
of the dingiest mire. Instead of the light- 
ening rapidity, ease, and grace, of the fin, it 
rowed, or rather tottered, on two singularly 
shapeless props; its employment seemed as 
idiotic as its figure was deformed. It stood 
sometimes gazing at the sun, sometimes at 
the water, stretching out its arms alternately 


with a look of dull intenseness, and holding 
a long reed which it helplessly waved back- 
ward and forward, like oue of the willows 


under the breeze. My first sensation was 
alarm, but I saw that the monster dreaded 
the water, and I despised him for his impo- 
tence. My next was disgust at his deformity. 
I gave a final glance, dashed the waters with 
my tail in scorn, and darted away. But let 
my folly be all told. That glance was fatal. 
I saw at the same moment, just touching the 
waters, one of the most delightful flies that 
imagination had ever shaped for the banquet 
of an epicure. I was an epicure. And his 
blue wing, purple body, and golden crest, 
would have fascinated the most self-denying 
eye. I was young, rash, ardent, and hu é 
I made but one spring at the temptation, 
and seized it at the moment. But to my. 
inexpressible surprise I felt a singularly 
sharp pang in the very act of seizure. I 
unged instantly into the depths of the 
river: but the pang was there and every 
where. Still 1 plunged on. But I suddenly 
found a strange check. At once furious and 
frightened, I plunged on. But the check 
w more powerful as I grew exhausted. 
And at last, yielding to fate, 1 found myself 
idly drawn back t ugh the channel which 

T bad traversed with such speed. The gen: : 


was distended with a hideous look of triumph. 
It was not hunger like my own about to be 
satiated, for the wretch had a rotundity of 
stomach which showed that he was already 
gorged. It was not poverty about to make 
gain of me, for I saw it throw coin to a ctowd 
of young monsters standing on naked props, 
to venture into the water where I lay and seize 
me. It was sport. That detestable passion 
which belongs to such two-legged monsters 
alone ; the unaccountable disregard of others’ 
pain, the unaccountable enjoyment of seeing 
a creature endowed with a thousand faculties 
of life and pleasure finishing them all in 
agony. I was in torture. But the more I 
writhed the more the monster was evidently 
delighted. Every fibre of my throat was 
torn. I felt alternately the deadliest chill 
and the most scorching flame. My eyes 
started from their sockets. My heart panted 
in wild spasms. My flesh quivered as if 
poison had been dropped on every scale. A 
sudden and violent pull, which forced the 
steel info my very brain, dragged me on the 
bank. Here I felt a new scene of misery. 
In the next moment my whole frame burned: 
as if coated in fire. The air, no longer soft- 
ened by the water, seemed to me alt flame. 
The sun, untempered by the shade, looked a 
vast furnace stooping from the sky. The 
horrors of that moment defy all conception. 
Fortunately they were brief—life could bear 
no more—I gave one wild convulsion, and 
lost all sense of being. Yet as I gave my 
last I could faintly hear a ¢ hurrah,” 
and the words, ‘a five-and-twenty pounds 
fish at least—capital sport? uttered by the 
crowd of monsters in mire round me. 

“ How long I remained in this condition 
I have no means of knowing ; but I began 
to feel a sudden sensation of life. I looked 
round and saw myself in a basket on a bed 
of wet grass, whose coolness and moisture 
had probably restored me. I now saw the 
monster take the basket from his back, and, 
laying it on the ground, wipe his heavy 
brows, and mutter ‘ confoundedly ,hot, and 
five miles more to walk. 1t was good sport, 
no doubt, to catch this fine fellow ; but I am 
sick of fish. I have had fish enough since I 
came on this stupid visit to make me loathe 
the sight of it on the table. Well, I dine at 
the corporation feast to-day. This fellow will 
cut a figure among the turtle and turbot. To 
the corporation he shall go.’ As I looked at 
the monster’s bloated visage, and heatd his 
reckless speech a throb of indignation shot 
through me. What! was I to be urtailed 
of my existence, mutilated and mangled only 
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to fill the stomachs of a herd of clowns, 
already pampered with gluttony? Indigna- 
tion gave me new strength. I made one 
tremendous bound, sprang up in the mon- 
ster’s face, and to my measureless joy felt 
that I descended in the river. One thing 
alone was now wanting to my triumph. It 
was not wanting long. The monster, startled 
by my parting blow, lost his balance, toppled 
off the bank, and fell headlong into the stream. 
He roared like a bull, and struggled like a 
sea-horse. But the stream was strong, and 
I had the pleasure of accompanying him, 
side by side, for several hundred yards down 
the river. At length the crowd of monsters 
whom his cries had brought, running along 
the bank, dragged him out in the midst of 
peals of laughter. He was more miry than 
ever, his face was all duck-weed and dismay; 
and without basket, rod, or hat, terrified, 
dripping, and half drowned, he looked the 
most helpless and ridiculous of all possible 
monsters. I left him, with a dash of my 
tail that ploughed up the water, in scorn, 
and sailed away for my old loved haunts in 
the Atlantic. From time to time I turned to 

e on the scene of the monster’s discom- 
fiture, where I saw the crowd carrying him 
away, and uttering roars of laughter, till all 
was lost in distance and silence; and I in- 
haled alone the living breeze, and saw before 
me the sapphire stream bending over the 
majesty of ocean.”—[From the clever World 
we Live in—Blackwood’s Magazine.] 


EMBLEMS. 


An evening-cloud, in brief suspense, 
Was hither driven and thither ; 

It came I know not whence, 

It went I know not whither: 

I watch’d it changing in the wind, 
Size, semblance, shape and hue, 
Fading and lessening, till behind 

It left no speck in heaven's deep blue. 


Amidst the marshall’d host of night, 
Shone a vew star supremely bright ! 
With marvelling eye, well-pleased to err, 
I hail’d the prodigy ;—anon, 

It fell ;—it fell like Lucifer, 

A flash, a blaze, a train—’twas gone! 
And then I sought in vain its place 
Throughout the infiuite of space. 


Dew-drops, at day-spring, deck’d a line 
Of gossamer, so frail, so fine, 

A fly's wing shouk it: round and clear, 
As if by fairy-fingers strung, 

Like orient pearls, at Beauty's ear, 

In trembling brilliancy vq | hung 

Upon a rosy briar, whose bloom 

Shed nectar round them and perfume : 
Ere long, exhaled in limpid air, 

Some mingled with the breath of morn, 
Some slid down singly, here and there, 
Like tears, by their own weight o’erborn ; 
At length the film itself collapsed, and where 
The pageant glittered, lo; a naked thorn. 


What are the living? Hark! a sound 
From grave and cradle crying, 

By earth and ocean echotd round, 
“ The living are the dying!” _ 


From infancy to utmost age, 
What is man’s line of pilgrimage? 
The pathway to Death’s portal : 
The moment we begin tobe, 

We enter on the aguny ;— 

The dead are the immortal ; 

They live not on expiring breath, 
They only are exempt from death. 


Cloud-atoms, sparkles of a falling star, 

Dew-drops, or films of gossamer we are : 

What can the state beyond us be ? 

Life ?—Death ?—Ah! no—a greater mystery ;— 

What thought hath not conceived, ear heard, eye 
seen ; 


Perfect existence from a point begun ; 


Part of what Gon’s eternity hath been ; 
Whole immortality belongs to none 
But Him, the first, the lust, the Only One, 
James MonTGoMERY. 
The Mount, near Sheffield, June 5, a. 


THE PRISONER AT LARGE. SCENE—FLERT 


PRISON. 
(From the Pickwick Papers.) 


“Ty strikes me, Sam,” said Mr. Pick- 
wick, leaning over the iron-rail at the stair- 
head, ‘ It strikes me, Sam, that imprieon- 
_ for debt is scarcely any punishment at 

N.?? 

“ Think not, sir ?” inquired Mr. Weller. 

“6 You see how these fellows drink, and 
smoke, and roar,’’ replied Mr. Pickwick. 
“ It’s quite impossible that they can mind it 
much.”’ 

‘6 Ay, that’s just the very thing, sir,” re- 


joined Sam, “ they don’t mind it; it’s a 


reg’lar holiday to them—all porter and sket- 
tles. It’s the t’other vuns as gets done over 
vith this sort o’thing: them down-hearted 
fellers as can’t svig avay at the beer, nor 
play skettles neither; them as vould pay if 
they could, and gets low by being boxed up. 
I'll tell you wot it is, sir; them as is always 
a idlin’ in public houses it don’t damage at 
all, and them as is alvays a vorkin’ ven they 
can, it damages too much. ‘ It’s unekal,’ 
as my father used to say ven his grog worn’t 
made half-and-half—‘ It’s unekal, and that’s 
the fault on it.’ ” 

“‘T think you’re right, Sam,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, after a few moments’ reflection, 
“ quite right.” 

“ P’raps, now and then, there’s some 
honest people as likes it,’’ observed Mr. 
Weller, ina ruminative tone, “ but I never 
heerd o’ one as I can call to mind, ’cept the 
little, dirty-faced man in the brown coat, and 
that was force of habit.” 

“ And who was he ?”? inquired Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

“* Vy, that’s just the wery point as no- 
body never know’d,”’ replied Sam. 

¢¢ But what did he dor” 

« Vy he did wot many men as has been 
much better know’d has done in their time, 
sir,” replied.Sam, “ he run.a match egainst 
the constable, and vun it.”’ 











“ In other words, I yo said Mr. 
Pickwick, “ he got into debt ?” 

s¢ Just that, sir,’ replied Sam, “ and in 
course o’ time he come here in consekens. 
It warn’t much—execution for nine pound 
nothin’, multiplied by five for costs; but 
hows’ever here he stopped for seventeen 
year. If he got any wrinkles in his face, 
they was stopped up vith the dirt, for both 
the dirty face and the brown coat wos just 
the sume at the end o’ that time as they wos 
at the beginnin’. He wos a wery peaceful 
inoffendin’ little creetur, and wos alvays a 
bustlin’ about for somebody, or playin’ 
rackets and never vinnin’; till at last the 
turnkeys they got quite fond on him, and he 
wos in the Todge ev’ry night,’ a chattering 
vith ’em, and tellin’ stories, and all that 
"ere. Vun night he wos in there as usual, 
alone vith a wery old friend of his, as wos 
on the lock, ven he says all of a sudden, 
*T ain’t seen the market outside, Bill,’ he 
says (Fleet Market wos there at that time) 
—‘J ain’t seen the market outside, Bill,’ 
he says, ‘ for seventeen year.’ ‘1 know 
you ain’t,’ says the turnkey, smoking his 

ipe. ‘I should like to see it for a minit, 
Bh he says. ‘ Wery probable,’ says the 
turnkey, smoking his pipe wery fierce, and 
making believe he warn’t up to wot the lit- 
tle man wanted. ‘ Bill,’ says the little man, 
more abrupt than afore, ‘ I’ve got the fancy 
in my head. Let me see the public street 
once more afore I die; and if I ain’t struck 
with apoplexy, I'll be back in five minits by 
the clock.’ ‘ And wot ’ud become o’ me if 
you wos struck with apoplexy? said the 
turnkey. ‘ Vy,’ says the little creetur, 
&‘ whoever found me, ’ud bring me home, 
for I’ve got my card in my pocket, Bill,’ he 
says, ‘ No. 20, Coffee-room Flight :’ and 
that wos true, sure enough, for ven he 
wanted to make the acquaintance of any 
new comer, he used to pull out a little limp 
card vith them words on it and nothin‘ else ; 
in consideration 0’ vich, he wos alvays called 
Number Twenty. The turnkey takes a 
fixed look at him, and at last he says ina 
solemn manner, ‘ Twenty,’ he says, ‘ I'll 
trust you; you won’t get your old friend 
into trouble.’ ‘No, my boy; I hope I’ve 
somethin’ better behind here,’ says the little 
man, and as he said it, he hit his little 
veskit wery hard, and then a tear started 
out o’ each eye, which wos wery extraor- 
dinary ; for it wos supposed as water never 
touched his face. He shook the turnkey by 
the hand; out he vent——” 

‘ And never came back again,’’ said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“ b= for vunce, sir,’ replied Mr. 
Weller, “ for back he come two minits afore 


the time, a bilin’ with rage, sayin’ how he’d 
been nearly run over by a hackney coach ; 
that he warn’t used to it, and he wos blowed 
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if he wouldn’t write to the Lord Mayor. 
They got him pacified at last; and for five 
years arter that, he never even so much as 
peeped out o’ the lodge-gate.’’ 

“ At the expiration of that time he died, 
I suppose,’’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

“No he didn’t, sir,” replied Sam. “ He 
got a curiosity to go and taste the beer at a 
new public-house over the way, on the pre- 
mises ; and it wus such a wery nice parlour, 
that he took it into his head to go there 
every night, which he did for a long time, 
alvays comin’ back reg’lar about a quarter 
of an hour afore the gate shut, which wos 
all wery snug and comfortable. At last he 
began to get so precious jolly, that he used 
to forget how.the time vent, or care nothin’ 
at all about it, and he vent on gettin’ later 
and later, till one night his old friend wos 
just a shuttin’ the gate—had turned the key 
in fact—ven he come up. ‘ Hold hard, 
Bill,’ he says. ‘ Wot, ain’t you come home 
yet, Tventy ?’ says the turnkey, ‘J thought 
you was in long ago.’ ‘ No I wasn’t,’ says 
the little man, vith a smile. ¢ Vell then, 
I'll tell you wot it is, my friend,’ says the 
turnkey, openin’ the gate very slow and 
sulky, ‘it’s my ’pinion as you've got into 
bad company o? late, which I’m wery sorry 
to see. NowI don’t wish to do anything 
harsh,’ he says, ‘ but if you can’t confine 
yourself to steady circles, and find your vay 
back at reg’lar hours, as sure as you're a 
standin’ there, I’ll shut you out altogether !" 
The little man was seized with a wiolent fit 
o’ tremblin’, and never vent outside the pri- 
son walls artervards !’’ 


Fine Arts. 


CELEBRATED PAINTERS AND PICTURES. 
(From Allan Cunningham’s Cabinet Gallery.) 
Genius of West. 

The genius of Benjamin West was of the 
quiet, calm kind; he had little passion and 
little energy; nor did he share largely of 
that grandeur of soul which distinguished 
Raphael and other great masters in the calling. 
He was, however, inferior to none in the art 
of telling a story on canvass ; whatever he de- 
sired to impart was related with a clearness 
and precision which required no interpreter ; 
he was no painter of splendid conundrums or 
magnificent riddles. He was a skilful 
draughtsman, ot, in other words, was well ac- 
| sec with the proportions of the human 
orm, and rarely erred either in unity of parts 
or in connecting all the groups of his largest 
Lanes | the sympathy of one ruling senti- 
ment. e picture of Christ Rejected will 
support most of our assertions. 

Infancy of West, the Painter. 


Benjamin West, the son of John West and 
Sarah Pearson, was born at Springfield, in 
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the State of Pennsylvania, North America, 
on the 10th of October, 1733. His mother, it 
seems, had gone to hear one Edward Peckover 
preach about the sinfulness of the Old World 
and the spotlessness of the New, and, terri- 
fied and overcome by the earnest eloquence of 
the enthusiast, she shrieked aloud, was carried 
home, and, in the midst of agitation and ter- 
ror, was safely delivered of the future Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. When the 
preacher was told of this he rejoiced, “ Note 
that child,” said he, “ for he has come into 
the world in a remarkable way, and will as- 
suredly prove a wonderful man.” The child 

rospered, and when seven years old began to 
Full the prediction of the preacher. He was 
set to rock the cradle of his sister’s child, and 
was so struck with the beauty of the slum- 
bering babe, that he drew its features in red 
and black ink. “ I declare,” cried his asto- 
nished sister, ‘he has made a likeness of 
little Sally.’ He was next noticed by a party 
of wild Indians, who, pleased with the 
sketches which Benjamin had made of birds 
and flowers, taught him how to prepare the 
ted and yellow colours with which they stained 
their weapons; to these his mother added 
indigo, and thus he obtained the three pri- 
mary colours. 

Gratitude of a Painter. 


Mieris was a considerate and generous man. 
Houbraken relates an incident in his life much 
to his honour, and illustrative of his character. 
“ He had conceived a real friendship for Jan 
Steen, and delighted in his company, though 
he was by no means so fond of drinking 
freely as Jan was accustomed to do every 
evening at the tavern. Notwithstanding this, 
he often passed whole nights with his friend 
in a joyous manner, and frequently returned 
very late to his lodgings. One evening when 
it was very dark and almost midnight, as 
Miers strolled home from the tavern, he un- 
luckily fell into the common sewer, which had 
been opened for the purpose of being cleansed, 
and the workmen had left it unguarded. 
There he must have perished, if a cobbler and 
his wife who worked in a neighbouring stall, 
had not heard his cries and instantly ran to 
his relief. Having extricated Mieris, they 
took all possible care of him, and procured the 
best refreshments in their power. The next 
morning, the painter, having thanked his 
preservers, took his leave, but particularly re- 
marked the house that he might know it 
again. The poor people were totally ignorant 
of the person who had been relieved by them; 
but Mieris had too grateful a spirit to forget 
his benefactors, and having painted a picture 
in his best manner, he brought it to the cob- 
bler and his wife, telling them it was a present 
from the person whose life they had contri- 
buted to save, and desired them to carry it to 
his friend Cornelius Plaats, who would give 


them the full value for it. The woman, un- 
acquanted with the real worth of the present, 
concluded she might receive a moderate gra- 
tuity for the picture; but her astonishment 
was inexpressible when she received the sum 
of eight hundred florins. 

Leonardo da Vinci’s Christ disputing with 

the Doctors. 

This fine picture was bequeathed to the 
nation by the Rev. William Holwell Car, and 
though some critics surmise that it is not 
from the hand of Da Vinci, but wrought by 
a gifted pupil from his drawings, it has ever 
ranked high as a work of art, and is certainly 
an admirable specimen of the tranquil power 
of the great painter. The heads are stamped 
with individuality of character; the necks 
and hands are drawn with great knowledge 
of outline; the foldings of the draperies are 
natural and simple, and the whole is richly 
coloured, and finished with consummate deli- 
cacy. Those who say it is deficient in energy 
of character, forget that a calm godlike 
deur is the ruling sentiment in all that we 
know of the Saviour. The artist has felt this 
and embodied it with his usual felicity: mus- 
cular vigour, and the energy of action, would 
be unbecoming a being so gentle and divine; 
this calinness has been called coldness by 
some who love violent action in the body, and 
a head thinking with all its might till thought 
seems painful. 


Origin of the National Gallery. 


Sir Georye Beaumont displayed the most 
unwearied solicitude in obtaining a National 
Gallery, and he held out the bribe of his own 
splendid collection of pictures as an induce. 
ment. This was not without its effect; Lord 
Liverpool listened with a favourable ear to the 
subject, but shook his head and hesitated 
about the expense; the Karl of Aberdeen and 
Lord Farnborough were moved to aid in the 
attempt—much was said and little done. 
When Angerstein died and there was some 
dread that his collection would go abroad, 
Sir George bestirred himself; he thus wrote 
to Lord Dover. ‘ I would rather see these 
pictures in the hands of Lord Hertford than 
have them lost tothe country; but I would 
rather see them in the Museum than in the 
possession of any individual, however respec- 
table in rank or taste, because taste is not in- 
herited and there are few families in which it 
lives for three generations. My idea, there- 
fore, is that the few examples which remain 
perfect can never be so safe as under the 
guardianship of a body which never dies; 
and [ see every year such proofs of the care- 
lessness with which people suffer those ines- 
timable relics to be rubbed, sc and 
lished, as if they were their family plate, t 
I verily believe, if they do not find some safe 
asylum, in another half century little more 
will be left than the bare canvasses.” His 
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wishes were successful, the collection of An- 
gerstein was bought, a gallery established, 
hor was it long before his own pictures were 
united to them. 

Potes of a Reaver. 

SEA SONG. 
(Frem Snarleyyow, by Captain Marryat.) 

Tue captain stood on the carronade—first lieutenant 


says he, 
Send all my merry men aft here, for they must list 


to me: 
I havn't the gift of the gab, my sons—because I’m 
bred to the sea, 
Odds blood, hammer and tongs, long as I’ve been 


to sea, é 
I’ve fought ‘gainst every odds—and I've gained 
the victory. 
That ship there is a Frenchman, and if we don’t 


ake she, 
*Tis a thousand ballets to one, that she will capture 


we; 
I havu't the gift ofthe gab, my boys, so each man to 
his gun, 
If she’s not mive in half an hour, I'll flog each 
mother’s son. 
Odds bobs, hammer and tongs, long as I’ve been 


to sea, 
I've fought ’gainst every odds-~and I’ve gain’d 
the victory. 
We fought for twenty minutes, when the Frenchman 
had enough, 
I little thought, said he, that your men were of such 


stuff; 
The captain took the Frenchman's sword, a low bow 
made to he, 
T havn't the gift of the gab, Mounseer, but polite I 
wish to be. 
Odds bobs, bammer and tongs, long as I’ve been 
to sea, 
I’ve fought ’gainst every odds—and I’ve gain’d 
the victory. 
Our captain sent for all of us; my merry men, said 
he, 
I havn't the gift of the gab, my lads, but yet I 
thankful be ; 
You've done your duty handsomely, each man stood 
to his gun, 
If you hadn’t you villains, as sure as day, I'l have 


flogged each mother’s son. 
bobs, hammer and tongs, as long as I’m at 


sea, 
Vl fight ‘gaiust every odds—and I'll gain, the 
victory. 


LONDON. 

Foreigners in England—distrust of them by the 
Datives ~ continental adventurers, ‘and “ fortune 
hunters "—private concerts, and lLtalian artistes— 
humiliation of the latter in the aristocratical 
circles—petit souper with Julietta Grisi, and her 
countrymen. 

By N. P. Willis. 

Tuere is an inborn and inbred distrust of 

“ foreigners’? in England —continental fo- 

rigners, I should say—which keeps the cur- 

rent of French and Italian society as distinct 
amid the sea of London, as the blue Rhone 
in Lake Leman. The word “ foreigner,” in 

England, conveys exclusively the idea of a 

dark-complexioned and whiskered individual, 

in a frogged coat and distressed circumstances; 
and to introduce a smooth-cheeked, plainly 
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dressed, guiet-looking petson by that name, 
would strike any circle of ladies and gentle. 
men as a palpable misnomer. The violent 
and unhappy contrast between the Parisian’s 
mode of life in London and in Paris, makes 
it very certain that few of those ben nés et 
convenablement riches will live in London 
for pleasure ;_ and then the flood of political 
emigrés, for the last half century, has mono- 
polized hair-dressing, etc etc., to such a de- 
gree, that the word Frenchman is synony- 
mous in English ears with barber and dancing- 
master. [fa dark gentleman, wearing either 
whisker or moustache, chance to offend John 
Bull in the street, the first opprobrious lan- 
guage he hears—the strongest that occurs to 
the fellow’s mind—is, “get out you trashy 
Frenchman !”’ 

All this, malgré the rage for foreign lions 
in London society, a well introduced foreigner 
gets easily into this, and while he keeps his 
cabriolet and confines himself to frequenting 
soitées and accepting invitations to dine, he 
will never suspect that he is not on an equal 
footing with any milor in London. If he 
wishes tu be disenchanted, he has only to 
change his lodgings from Longs to Great 
Russel-street, or, (bitterer and readier ttial,) 
to propose marriage to the Honourable Au- 
gusta or Lady Fanny. 

Everybody who knows the Society of Paris, 
knows something of a handsome and very 
elegant young baron of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, who, with small fortune, very great 
taste, and greater credit, contrived to go on 
very swimmingly as an adorable rowé and 
vaurien till he was hard upon twenty-five. 
At the first crisis in his affairs, the ladies, 
who hold all the politics in their laps, got him 
appointed consul to Algiers, or minister to 
Venezuela, and with this pretty pretext for 
selling his horses and dressing-gowns, these 
cherished articles brought twice their original 
value, saved his Joyau¢é, and set him up in 
fans and monkeys at his place of exile. A 

ear of this was enough for the darling of 

aris, and not more than a day before his de- 
solate loves would have ceased to mourn for 
him, he galloped into his hotel with a new 
fashion of whiskers, a black female slave, 
and the most delicious histories of his adven- 
tures during the ages he had been exiled. 
Down to the earth and their previous obscu- 
rity, dropped the rivals who were just begin- 
ning to usurp his glories. A new stud, an 
indescribable vehicle, a suite of rooms, 
4 lAfricaine, and a mystery, preserved at 
some expense, about his negress, kept all 
Paris, including his new creditors, in admir- 
ing astonishment for a year. Among the 
crowd of his worshippers, not the last or least 
fervent, were the fair-haired and wil) 
beauties who assemble at the /evées of their 
ambassador in the Rue St. Honoré, and upon 
whom /e beau Adolphe had looked as pretty 
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savages; whose frightful tolettes and horrid 
French accent might be tolerated one evening 
at the week—vu le souper! 

Kelipses will arrive as calculated by insig- 
nificant astronomers, however, and debts will 
become due as presumed by vulgar tradesmen. 
Le beau Adolphe began to see another crisis, 
and betook himself to his old advisers, who 
were desolé to the last degree; but there 
was 8 new government, and the blood of the 
Faubourg was at a discount. No embassies 
were to be had for nothing. With a deep 
sigh, and a gentle tone, to spare his feelings 
as much as possible, his friend ventures to sug- 
gest to him that it will be necessary to sa- 
crifice himself. 

“ Ahi! mais comment !” 

“ Marry one of these bétes Anglaises, who 
drink you up with their great blue eyes, and 
‘are made of gold !” 

Adolphe buried his face in his gold-fringed, 
oriental pocket-handkerchief; but when the 
first agony was passed, his resolution was 
takea, and he determined to go to England. 
The first beautiful creature he should see, 
whose funds were enormous and well invested 
should bear away from ail the love, rank and 

verty of France, the perfumed hand he 

ked upon ! 

A flourishing letter, written in a small 
cramped hand, but with a seal on whose 
breadth of wax and blazon all the united he- 
raldry of France was interwoven, arrived 
through the ambassador’s despatch box, to 
the address of Miladi—-, Belgrave-square, 
announcing, in full, that /e beau Adolphe 
was coming to London to marry the richest 
heiress in good society; and as Paris could 
not spare him more than a week, he wished 
those who had daughters to marry, answering 
the description, to be bien prévenus ot his 
visit and errand. With the letter came a 
compend of his genealogy, from the man who 
spoke French in the confusion of Babel to 
le dit’ Baron Adolphe. 

To London came the valet of /e beau baron, 
two days before his master, bringing his 
slippers and dressing-gown to be aired after 
their sea-voyage across the channel. To 
London followed the irresistible youth, cursing 
in the politest French, the necessity which 
subtracted a week from a life measured with 
such “diamond sparks” as his own in Paris. 
He sat himself down in his hotel, sent his 
man Porphyre with his card to every noble 
and rich house, whose barbarian tenants he 
had ever seen in the Champs Elysées, and 
waited the result. Invitations from fair la- 
dies, who remembered him as the man the 
French belles were mad about, and from lite- 
rary ladies, who wanted his whiskers and 
black eyes to give their soirées the necessary 
foreign complexion, flowed iu on all sides, and 
Monsieur Adolphe selected his most minion 
cane and his happiest design in a stocking, 


and “ rendered himself” through the rain 
like a martyr. 
No offers of marriage the first evening ! 

None the second ! ! 

None the third!!! 

Le beau Adolphe began to think cither 
that English papas did not propose their 
daughters to people as in France; or, perhaps, 
that the lady whom he had commissioned to 
circulate his wishes, had not sufficiently ad- 
vertised him. She Aad, however. 

He took advice, and found it would be ne- 
cessary to take the first step himself. This 
was disagreeable, and he said to himself, 
“ le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle ;” but his 
youth was passing, and his English fortune 
was at interest. 

He went to Almack’s and proposed to the 
first authenticated fortune that accepted his 
hand for a waltz. The young lady first 
laughed, and then told her mother, who told 
her son, who thought it an insult, and calied 
out le beau Adolphe, very much to the asto- 
nishment of himself and Porphyre. The 
thing was explained, and the baron looked 
nbout the next day for one pas si béte. 
Found a young lady with half a million ster- 
ling, proposed in a morning call, and was 
obliged to ring for assistance, his intended 
having gone into convulsions with laughing 
at him. The story by this time had got 
pretty well distributed through the different 
strata of London society, and when /e beass 
Adolphe, convinced that he would not suc- 
ceed with the noble heiresses of Belgrave- 
square, condescended, in his extremity, to 
send his heart by his valet to a rich little vul- 
garian, who never had a grandfather, and 
lived in Harley-street, he narrowly escaped 
being prosecuted for a nuisance, and, Paris 
being now in the possession of the enemy, he 
buried his sorrows in Belgium. After a 
short exile, his friends procured him a vice- 
consulate in some port in the North Sea, and 
there probably at this moment he sorrowfully 
vegetates. 

This is not a story founded upon fact, but 
literally true. Many of the circumstances 
came under my own observation, and the 
whole thus affords a laughable example of the 
esteem in which what an English fox-hunter 
would call a “trashy Frenchman,” is held in 
England, as well as of the éravestie produced 
by transplanting the usages of one country to 
another. 

Ridiculous as any intimate mixture of En- 
glish and French ideas and persons seems to 
be in London, the foreign society of itself in 
that capital is exceedingly spiritual and 
agreeable. The various European embassies 
and their attachés, with the distinguished 
travellers from their several countries, acci- 
dentally belonging to each; the French and 
Italians, married to English noblemen and 
gentry, and living in London; and the En- 
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glish themselves, who have become costhopo- 
lite by residence in other countries, form a 
very large society in which mixes, on _ 
Sectly equal terms, the first singers of the 
opera, and foreign musicians and artists ge- 
nerally. This last circumstance gives a pecu- 
liar charm to these revnions, though it im- 
parts a pride and haughty bearing to the 
ima donna and her fraternity, which is, at 
t, sometimes very inconvenient to them- 
selves. The remark recalls to my mind a 
scene I once witnessed in London, which will 
illustrate the feeling better than av essay 
upon it. 
(To be continued.) 


The Gatherer, 





Decline of the Drama.—It would be tak- 
ing a very superficial view of a curious and 
important question, to account for the decline 
of the drama in England by the lateness of 
fashionable hours, and the unconscionable 
length of the performances. The theatre 
never was, perhaps never will be, the strictly 
national amusement of this country ; it never 
formed part of the regular arrangements of 
the day with either of the grand divisions of 
society, though there have frequently been 
influential knots of wits and people of fashion 
who, for a period, made a practice of fre- 
quenting it. The mass of English pisy- 
goers are persons who take this mode of en- 
joying a holiday, or giving their families a 
treat ; whilst in most of the continental 
capitals, a large portion of the middle class 
areas much Aabztués of the theatre as the 
highest class in England of the Italian 

Whatever the cause of our inferi- 
ority—it undoubtedly exists, and will pro- 
bably go on increasing now that the last of 
the most distinguished family that ever 
adorned any stage has retired, whilst Ger- 
many still retains her Schroeder Devrient.— 
Quarterly Review. 

Man Traps.—Thieves sometimes catch 
themselves, as the following incident will 
show:—A gentleman ‘living not very far 
from me, his orchard repeatedly robbed, 
and bidding defiance to prohibitory acts, had 
an old man-trap repaired, and set up in his 
orchard. The smith brought it home, and 
there was a consultation as to which tree it 
should be placed under; several were pro- 

, as being all favourite bearers, at last 
the smith’s suggestion as to the locus quo 
was adopted, and the man-trap set. But the 
position somehow or other did not please the 
master, and as tastes occasionally vary, so did 
his, and he bethought him of another tree, 
the fruit of which he should like above all 
things to rve. Accordingly, scarcely 
had he laid his head upon his pillow when 
the change was determined on, and erelong 


the man-trap was transferred. Very early in 
the morning the cries of a sufferer brought 
master and men into the orchard, and there 
they discovered—¢he smith.—It being un- 
lawful to set man-traps and spring-guns, a 
gentleman once hit upon a happy device. 
He was a scholar, and being often asked the 
meaning of mysterious words compounded 
from the Greek, that flourish in every day’s 
newspaper, and finding they always excited 
wonder by their length and terrible sound, he 
had painted ona board, and. put up on his 
premises, in very large letters, the following 
—‘ Tondapamubomenos set up in these 
grounds ;” it was perfectly a “ patent safety.” 


' —Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Stealing —A_ most provokin az of 
roguery ‘rail at a pear fame . The 
road not being in a good state, the under- 
taker asked permission for the hearse to go 
through a gentleman’s gate, and so through 
his orchard, by his stable; it was readily 
granted. Yet, in that short, yet woful po 
sage, they contrived to steal a saddle. It is 
no wonder that nothing was heard of it 
more, for it is believed to have been stolen by 
a mute.— Ibid. 


Praying.—A poor girl called upon a cler- 
gyman for advice and for his prayers. She 
was, she said, under a temptation to steal ; 
she never had done 80, she said, but she was 
always tempted by Satan so to do. She was 
a servant. Though the clergyman believed 
the poor girl tobe labouring under a delu- 
sion, he did as ‘she requited: she attended 
the church on the following Sunday, and he 
offered the prayer for her as for a person in 
distress of mind; he saw her in great agita- 
tion during the service. She came to thank 
him some time afterwards, and said she 
thought Satan had left her.— Jéd. 


Pike.—The size to which theese tyrants of 
the river and lake grow is enormous; the 
skeleton of the celebrated fish taken at Heil- 
brun, in 1497, nineteen feet in length, was 
long preserved at Manheim.— Quarterly Re- 
view. 

_ Turbots and Lobsters.—The following is 
given by Mr. Yarrell asa recent twelvemonths 
summary from Billingsgate—turbots, 87,958; 
lobsters, 1,904,000.— Ibid. 





PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN! 
Now publishing, price 2d., a Steel-plate Portrait of 
ther Majesty, Queen Victoria, 


With Memoir, Title-page, Preface, and Index, com- 
pleting vol. xxix. 
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